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How Secure Is the Right 
To Safety of the Person? 


HEN asked why he had dis- 

banded the Ku Klux Klan, 

General Nathan Bedford For- 
rest said, “I was trying to suppress the 
outrages.” 

General Forrest and his fellow ex- 
Confederates had learned in 1868 a 
simple truth that in 1949 is still ig- 
nored in parts of the South. They had 
found that whenever individuals are 
permitted to take the law into their 
own hands — whatever their aims 
might be — unbridled lawlessness is 
the result. 


A Deadly Weapon 

The leaders of the early Klan con- 
ceived of it as a protection against 
what they considered the dangers of 
the “radicals”, the “scalawags”, and 
the newly freed slaves. They soon 
found that they had created a monster 
they could not control. A secret mem- 
bership, operating outside the law and 
in elaborate disguises, could not prop- 
erly be called an organization. In- 
stead, it was a deadly weapon which 
could be used by anyone and against 


anyone. It could be used for personal * 


revenge and personal profit, for theft, 
for murder, and for the sheer love of 
violence. It was not even possible to 
limit its brutality to Negroes and 
“anti-Southern” whites. No one was 
safe. 

General Forrest lived in a tragic 
time. It is perhaps understandable 
that he lost sight of the deep meaning 
of the Constitutional guarantee that 
no citizen shall “be deprived of life, 


liberty, or property, without due pro- 
cess of law.” 

It is less understandable that today 
we are still having difficulty living 
up to this basic principle of our de- 
mocracy. The instances of extra-legal 
violence and intimidation summarized 
elsewhere in this issue fall into an 
alarming pattern. They show a grow- 
ing tendency on the part of irrespon- 
sible individuals and groups to set 
themselves up as judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner. Frequently decent citizens 
are either too afraid or too indifferent 
to protest in the interest of justice. It 
is not uncommon for law enforcement 
officers to stand by helplessly — or 
sympathetically —- while the law is 
mocked. In some cases, officers them- 
selves are the chief offenders. 

Our Way of Life? 

Most disturbing of all is the failure 
of some elected officials to take meas- 
ures against lawlessness. A marked 
example was the tabling of a bill to 
unmask the Klan by the lower house 
of the Georgia legislature. In the de- 
bate, several legislators vigorously 
defended the hooded organization, one 
of them describing it as the upholder 
of “our way of life.” To their credit, a 
handful of legislators supported the 
bill with great determination. But 
when the bill finally came to a vote, 
it was tabled by a count of 89 to 65; 
fifty representatives were convenient- 
ly absent when the roll-call vote was 
taken. That an extra-legal organiza- 
tion, devoted to violence and intimi- 








dation, should wield such political in- 
fluence in one of our States is a cause 
for serious concern. 

The Ku Klux Klan (or the “Asso- 
ciation of Georgia Klans” as it now 
calls itself) is by no means directl 
responsible for all the acts of oa 


violence which occur. Its importance. 


lies in the support it lends to a pat- 
tern of lawlessness. By its very nature 
the Klan is a denial of “due process” 
and an affront to our legal system. It 
stands as a reassuring symbol for all 
those who would escape responsibility 
for vicious activities. 

Even if one chose to believe the 
pious claims of the “Grand Dragon” 
that the Klan does not sanction illegal 
acts, the guilt of the organization 
would be no less. The mere fact that 
its name and regalia can be, and are, 
used for all manner of atrocities is 
indictment enough. 


Climate of Violence 

The decline in the number of lynch- 
ings in recent years has been right- 
fully hailed as an important advance 
in the right of everyone to be secure 
in his person. But it should be remem- 
bered that a lynching is only an ex- 
treme example of a general lack of re- 
gard for the individual. The climate 
which produces lynchings is one of 
daily insult, intimidation, and the les- 
ser forms of violence, directed against 
a whole segment of the population. 
The prevalence of such incidents as 
those listed in this issue shows that 
such a climate still exists — and that 
the gap between our ideals and our 
practices is still dangerously wide. 

Some persons place the blame for 
the spread of mob psychology on the 
civil rights controversy in Congress 


and the nation during the past year. . 


Violence, they say, is the logical re- 
sult of efforts to “interfere” with 
Southern practices and institutions. 
As an explanation, this is doubtful. 
As an excuse, it iis contemptible. 
Those who accept such reasoning 
have a low regard indeed for the char- 
acter and citizenship of the Southern 
people. For what they suggest is that 
the people of the South are not capa- 
ble of settling civic disputes in an 
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orderly, democratic way —that South- 
erners will not support the law-mak- 
ing and law-enforcing machinery. of 
our society. 

Fortunately, there are better ex- 
planations. 

Although differences of opinion con- 
tinue, people respect the law when it 
is properly enforced. In much of the 
South, lawlessness is not winked at, 
but is punished swiftly and effective- 
ly. Atrocities are not condoned be- 
cause they are committed in the name 
of “Southern tradition”or any other 
doctrine, however popular. Where 
this is not true, the failure is one of 
government: Legislators, and even 
governors, refuse to act; city and 
county officials enter into silent con- 
spiracy with terroristic elements; 
sheriffs shrug off their responsibili- 
ties; policemen degrade the law they 
are sworn to enforce. 

The remedies for this evil lie well 
within reach of public opinion. The 
majority must speak with a voice at 
least as loud as that of the anti-demo- 
cratic minority. Useful examples 
have already been set in many places 
throughout the South. For instance, 
heightened Klan activity in the deep 
South has prompted many respon- 
sible citizens to speak out strongly in 
protest. An increasing number of 
church women, civic clubs, ministers, 
and newspapers have condemned the 
Klan and its principles and have 
called for local ordinances to curb it. 
In some towns and cities such ordi- 
nances have recently been passed, and 
in others they are pending. 

Citizen Action 

A remarkable demonstration of 
effective citizen action took place last 
January in Milledgeville, Georgia. 
There some six hundred people, in- 
censed by a series of lawless acts, ral- 
lied at the courthouse. They called 
on police officials to carry out their 
duties more fairly and efficiently. They 
urged a grand jury investigation of 
conditions in the county. Finally, to 
make certain their recommendations 
would be followed up, they appointed 
a continuing “law and order” com- 
mittee. 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Pattern of Violence 


The following incidents were taken from reports appearing in Southern 
newspapers during the past year. All items are from white papers. No attempt 
has been made to verify the facts as given by the press or to seek additional 
information from other sources. 

This list is not intended to be all-inclusive; many more reported incidents 
might have been included. In the interest of space, those items were selected 
which seemed to illustrate best a pattern of lawlessness in which individuals 
attempt to usurp the functions of our legal institutions. These include instances 
in which private citizens or public officials (1) use either actual violence or 
intimidation to influence the conduct of others in a direction not prescribed by 
law; (2) punish others in an extra-legal manner for supposed offenses against 
law or local custom; (3) organize for the apparent purpose of intimidation or 
violence. 

Crimes committed mainly from ordinary motives— such as theft, greed, 
revenge, or jealousy — are not included. 





1948 


Milledgeville, Ga., Jan. 6. Two Klan 
motorcades held for the announced pur- 
pose of “throwing a scare into” the Ne- 
groes of the city. 


Swainsboro, Ga., Feb. 4. Cross burned 
on courthouse lawn. 


Jackson, Miss., Feb. 11. White news- 
paper correspondent detained and ques- 
tioned by police following his attendance 
at a Negro meeting on civil rights. 


Anniston, Ala., Feb. 19. Cross burned 
opposite the home of the mayor after a 
heated meeting in which city employees 
demanded wage increases. 

Gadsden, Ala., Feb. 19. Crosses burned 
in Negro section. 

Anderson, S. C., Feb. 19. Life of the 
mayor reportedly threatened. 

Wrightsville, Ga., March 1. Klan stages 
parade and crossburning on the eve of the 
Democratic primary. The following day, 
no Negroes voted. 

Gordon, Ga., March 1. Cross burned on 
courthouse lawn on election eve. 

Shiloh, Ga., March 12. Three white 
newspapermen allegedly attacked while 
covering a Klan meeting. They reported 
they were “roughed up,” drugged, and 
later apprehended by the police. 

Jeffersonville, Ga., March 20. Eight-foot 
cross burned in the courthouse square. On 
the following week-end several additional 
crosses were burned in the Negro section, 
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apparently to discourage Negroes from 
voting. 


Columbus, Ga., March 27. Two white 
men arrested for beating a Negro boy. 


Atlanta, Ga., March 31. White veteran 
severely beaten by the “Black Raiders” be- 
cause, he was told, he “mistreated his 
wife.” Several of the floggers were identi- 
fied as members of the Klan. 


LaGrange, Ga., April 1. Negro woman 
brutally beaten by “Black Raiders.” They 
accused her of cursing a white woman. 

Columbus, Ga., April 3. Crosses burn 
in front of two Negro homes. 


DeKalb County, Ga., April 15. White 
steel worker flogged by “Black Raiders.” 


Miami, Fla., May 22. Five crosses burned 
near Dade County Negro districts. 


Augusta, Ga., May 23. Guard allegedly 
ordered Negro prisoner into a snake-in- 
fested ditch. When he refused to obey, the 
prisoner was given a severe beating, re- 
sulting in death. 


Okeechobee, Fila., June 2. Negro can- 
ning plant workers attacked by a group of 
white men on election night. 


Knoxville, Tenn., June 2. Fifteen-foot 
cross burned. 


Bessemer, Ala., June 10. Negro Girl 
Scout Camp invaded by one hundred 
robed men. The men entered the sleeping 
quarters of two white women counsellors, 


searched their belongings, and ordered 
them to leave the camp. 
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Cusseta, Ga., June 29. White-robed 
Klansmen parade in three Negro sections. 

Macon, Ga., July 1. Cross burned at the 
home of a Negro candidate for the United 
States Senate. 

Ocilla, Ga., July 24. Mob of about two 
hundred white men gather at the jail, de- 
manding custody of a Negro man charged 
with molesting a white woman. 

Dentville, Miss., July 23-24. Race vio- 
lence threatens when a white mob gathers 
to track down two Negro murder suspects. 

Columbia, S. C., Aug. 9. Cross burned 
near Negro meeting to discuss voting in 
the Democratic primary. 


Riviera Beach, Fla., Aug. 9. Two crosses 
burned near Negro settlement following a 
proposal to the town council that another 
Negro housing project be built. 

Anderson, S. C., Aug. 24. Cross burned 
in Negro section. 

Lakeland, Fla., Aug. 25. Cross burned in 
Negro section. 

Florida, Sept. 1. Twelve cross-burnings 
reported throughout central Florida. 


Fulton County, Ga., Sept. 4. Complaint 


filed against two policemen, charging them 
with threatening and arresting a Negro 
youth who refused to obey their order to 
go to church. Witnesses testify that this is 
a common practice by police in that sec- 
tion. 


Valdosta, Ga., Sept. 8. Negro reports 
that hooded men placed a small casket on 
the front porch of his home. Two crosses 
burned in surrounding area, evidently to 
intimidate Negro voters. 


Mount Vernon, Ga., Sept. 9. Isaiah Nix- 
on, Negro, visited by two white men and 
shot to death on the night of the primary 
election. 


Milledgeville, Ga., Sept. 19. Three Ne- 
gro educators, attending a University Sys- 
tem meeting at Georgia State College for 
Women, left the city because of threats 
and intimidating demonstrations. KKK 
stickers were plastered on campus build- 
ings. 

Milledgeville, Ga., Sept. 20. Cross 
burned in front of the home of the presi- 
dent of GSCW, who was host to the edu- 
cators’ conference. 


Dawson, Ga., Sept. 21. Police interven- 
tion necessary to disperse groups of white 
men making threatening remarks to two 
Negro plasterers brought in to work in the 
all-white county. 

Miami, Fla., Oct. 9. Cross burned before 
a home where a meeting was held to pro- 
test a new municipality. The new munici- 
pality would prevent the building of Ne- 
gro housing units. 

Savannah, Ga., Oct. 19. Negro murderer 
allegedly rescued by police from an angry 
Negro mob. 

Leesburg, Fla., Oct. 28. Klan distributes 
handbills announcing it will ride through 
eight Florida towns on election «ve. 

Wrightsville, Ga., Oct. 29. Six robed 
men visit a Negro woman and warn her 
not to return to her job in a schoo’ lunch- 
room. 

Tuskegee, Ala., Nov. 1. Klan burns two 
crosses, one in front of courthouse and one 
at the intersection leading to Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 1. Negro sections 
flooded with threatening letters warning 
colored citizens to keep away from the 
polls on November 2. 

Florida, Nov. 3. Klan motorcade burns a 
trail of crosses, mostly in Negro residential 
areas, from Mount Dora to Miami. 

Lyons, Ga., Nov. 20. Robert Mallard, 
Negro, shot to death by a hooded mob. 
Tuskegee Institute classifies the murder 
as a lynching. 

Birmingham, Ala., Nov. 21. 75 masked 
and robed Klansmen attend church. The 
pastor declares the visit will have “a so- 
bering effect” on the congregation. 

Milledgeville, Ga., Nov. 24. Negro home 
fired into under cover of darkness. 


Fulton County, Ga., Dec. 4. Police escort 
leads Klan motorcade through a Negro 
community on the outskirts of Atlanta. A 
white man who protested the Klan dem- 
onstration was followed by policemen and 
arrested on charges of “drunken driving.” 
He was later found not guilty by a jury. 

Lookout Mountain, Tenn., Dec. 11. 
Gambling house raided by a band of hood- 
ed men and a cross burned to “warn” the 
owner. 

Milledgeville, Ga., Dec. 15. Three white 
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men arrested for shooting into occupied 
Negro home. 

Milledgeville, Ga., Dec. 19. Cross burned 
in front of editor’s home following scath- 
ing criticism of the Klan in his newspaper. 

Conyers, Ga., Dec. 23. Negro couple 
beaten by four other Negroes, allegedly as 
a punishment for gossiping. 


1949 
Opelika, Ala., Jan. 14. Police clear a 


path for a parade of armed and hooded . 


Klansmen through city. 

Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 16. 75 Klansmen at- 
tend church service in full regalia. 

Talladega, Ala., Jan. 17. Hooded Klans- 
men parade through the campus of Tal- 
ladega College. 

Richmond, Va., Jan. 20. Cross burned in 
yard of Negro school teacher —the only 
colored person living in the block. 

Driver, Va., Jan. 22. Cross burned in 
front of Negro-owned store. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 23. Pianist 
faints when Klansmen march into church. 
Several members of the congregation re- 
sign in protest. 


Tallahassee, Fla., Jan. 27. Police escort a 
motorcade of robed men bearing an elec- 
trically lighted cross and KKK pennants. 
Six drivers arrested for improper license 
tags. 


Coweta County, Ga., Feb. 3. Well-to-do 
landowner found guilty of murdering ten- 
ant farmer who had been cleared of a 
charge of cattle stealing. Classified as a 
lynching by Tuskegee Institute. 


Miami Shores, Fla., Feb. 12. Cross 
burned at home of Negro pastor invited to 
speak at white church service during 
Brotherhood Week. The threat of a hos- 
tile demonstration caused the invitation to 
be withdrawn. 

Lyerly, Ga., Feb. 19. White man bru- 
tally beaten by masked men, avowedly be- 
cause he had “cursed his mother.” 

Talladega, Ala., Feb. 19. Cross burned 
in open field. Some of the hooded men 
carried firearms and threatened several 
bystanders. 


Mumford, Ala., Feb. 20. White home- 
owner threatened with a pistol by hooded 
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men burning a cross on his lawn. 


Lanett, Ala., Feb. 22. Cross burned in 
the yard of an elderly white widow. 


Thomas, Ala., Feb. 22. Cross burned in 
front of railroad worker’s home. Police 
discount it as a “prank.” 


Mumford, Ala., Feb. 23. Two families 
sell their houses and prepare to leave town 
after being visited by robed gang, receiv- 
ing threatening letters, and being ha- 
rassed by cross-burnings. 


Columbus, Ga., Feb. 23. Three Negro 
school boys report being abducted and 
beaten by five white men. The Negro 
youths said they were questioned about 
a Brotherhood Week speech made at their 
school by a white college president. 


Manchester, Ga., Feb. 26. Negro man, 
under arrest, shot to death by policeman. 
The prisoner, who was locked in a room 
with several officers, was shot three times 
in the back. 


Falling Water, Tenn., Feb. 28. Two 
white World War II veterans—one of 
them disabled — flogged by mob described 
as Klansmen and threatened with firearms. 


Opelousas, La., March 6. Negro, charged 
with criminal assault, taken from jail at 
gunpoint by three white men. He escaped 
while the would-be lynchers were flipping 
coins to decide who would kill him. 





Safety of the Person 
(Continued from page 2) 


This is the sort of constructive ap- 
proach which, widely followed, can 
rid our States and communities of 
mass lawlessness. 

Many local improvements can con- 
tribute to a solution. Better paid and 
better trained policemen will help. 
A more earnest effort to meet the 
basic needs of people —in housing, 
health care, education, and public 
services—will do much to remove the 
tensions that breed violence. 

But most urgently needed is strong 
public sentiment in support of legal 
procedures, insistence that those in 
positions of authority move force- 
fully when law is flouted, and deter- 
mination that offenders shall not 
escape punishment. 








‘Outside Interference’ in Civil Rights 


By Marion A. Wright 


the South is that far more rapid 

progress would be made in solv- 
ing its difficult racial problem if it 
were not for what is termed outside 
interference. Those who use the 
phrase do not seem accurately to have 
defined it. But, having recourse to 
Webster, we find that “interference” 
is inter-meddling, a clashing or colli- 
sion. “Outside” presumably relates 
to that portion of the United States 
lying North of the Mason and Dixon 
line. So the phrase seems to brand as 
an inter-meddler any person living 
beyond the territorial limits of the 
South who seeks to change Southern 
policy or attitude; whose efforts or 
activities come into collision, or clash, 
with the local folk-ways. 

Nowhere in the country is there 
thought of using physical force in 
changing Southern custom. The inter- 
ference which draws Southern fire 
* lies in the field of expression of opin- 
ion on the one hand, or congressional 
action on the other. The Southern pro- 
test, therefore, seems to demand that 
adverse opinion shall be muffled and 
orderly legislative processes be sus- 
pended insofar as either affects South- 
ern racial relations. Since the opinion 
which is most potent, which hurts, 
is usually editorial opinion, the de- 
mand is that non-Southern editors 
shall forego their usual right of criti- 
cism. Presumably the Southern editor 
is not to be similarly ham-strung. 

This Southern resentment — which 
is, of course, white resentment and is 
not felt by all whites — seems to take 
no account of the dual nature of 


A LAMENT frequently heard in 





Mr. Wright, a lawyer by profession, has 
long devoted himself to the betterment of 
race relations. He is a former chairman of 
the South Carolina Division of SRC and is 
presently a member of SRC’s Board of Di- 
rectors. Mr. Wright is now retired and 
lives in Linville Falls, N.C. 
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American citizenship. One may be a 
citizen of South Carolina or Missis- 
sippi but he is also a citizen of the 
United States. It is by virtue of 
American, rather than State, citizen- 
ship that a citizen pays federal in- 
come and other taxes, has his conduct 
supervised or controlled in many 
fields, and is drafted into military ser- 
vice. Citizens of South Carolina and 
Wisconsin, in the national sense, are 
fellow citizens. Each has a legitimate 
interest in the welfare of the other, an 
interest evidenced on its lowest level 
by the fact that federal taxes taken 
from one are spent in part in the 
State of the other. 


National Problems 


President Roosevelt was entirely ac- 
curate in describing the South, not as 
an economic problem nor a local eco- 
nomic problem, but as the nation’s 
economic problem No. 1, a phrase 
which rasped on Southern ears. It is 
the problem of the man from Wiscon- 


sin or California or New York, as well , 


as the man from South Carolina or 
Mississippi or Georgia. The theory 
which generally prevails in federal 
government policy and is subscribed 
to by intelligent men everywhere is 
that the resources of the nation must 
be used to eliminate weak spots in the 
nation’s economy. In its simplest 
terms, this means spending in South 
Carolina money raised by taxes in 
Wisconsin. Federal aid to education, 
libraries, roads, health, will naturally 
be more generous in poorer than in 
wealthier States. The poorer are the 
Southern States. Hence, the citizen 
living north of the Mason and Dixon 
line is going to have a progressively 
larger dollar-and-cents stake in his 
neighbor to the South. Whatever con- 
tributes to Southern poverty touches 
the pocket nerve of the man from Wis- 
consin. 

If the Southern Negro, because he 
is a Negro, is kept out of employment 
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for which he is qualified, or is paid 
less than the white for similar ser- 
vices, or if he is required to pay higher 
rent for inferior housing, or if his 
credit terms are unnecessarily harsh, 
or if he doesn’t get his proper share 
of health or educational facilities, and 
if these conditions tend to keep the 
South economically backward, then 
they are properly subject to interest, 
comment, and action by outsiders. It 
is not necessary here to determine 
that such conditions do exist. But in- 
quiry into the possibility of their ex- 
istence and editorial comment based 
upon bona fide belief that they do 
exist would seem to be entirely legiti- 
mate and authorized. 


Stake in Southern Voters 


But the outsider’s stake in the South 
is much more than economic. It is 
also political and governmental. Laws 
governing the Wisconsin citizen have 
been made in part by Cole Blease and 
Ed Smith and Huey Long and Tom 
Heflin. South Carolina voters sent 
two, Louisiana one, and Alabama one, 
of those worthies, to the United States 
Senate. Their choices presumably re- 
flected the best judgment of voters of 
those states as to the qualifications of 
a United States Senator. The quali- 
fications of a senator or congressman 
depend upon the qualifications of the 
voters by whom he is elected. The 
qualifications of Southern voters, 
therefore, are a matter of genuine con- 
cern to the citizen of Wisconsin or 
Minnesota or Pennsylvania — and, of 
course, vice versa. 


No formula for producing the per- 
fect voter has been devised. But ade- 
quate free public libraries and an effi- 
cient public school system do not seem 
to hurt. If Negroes in the South are 
excluded from “public” libraries and 
if their schools are relatively ineffi- 
cient, such exclusion and inefficiency 
are of acute interest to all Americans, 
North as well as South. Judge War- 
ing’s courageous decisions mean that 
the Negro is going to vote, is voting. 
How shall he vote? With what judg- 
ment? His schools and libraries, built 
in the future partially by federal 
funds, will help to provide the answer. 
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Whoever shall contribute by his taxes 
to those funds is entitled to express 
himself on how they shall be spent. 
That would not seem to be inter-med- 
dling. Incidentally, the rest of the 
country may be expected to show 
some reluctance in spending tax 
money to help provide the Southern 
States with the luxury of separate 
and duplicating school and library 
systems for the two races. 


Not only is the Negro voting; he is 
serving on Southern juries, thanks 
again to judicial decisions. The kind of 
juror he will make will be influenced 
by the same factors which shape him 
as a voter. The Oregon apple grower 
who must sue on an account in a Geor- 
gia court, the Grand Rapids furniture 
manufacturer whose case is brought 
in Alabama, the motorist from New 
Jersey who accidentally runs down 
a Louisiana pedestrian —-all are in- 
terested in the calibre of twelve men 
in a jury box, in what lies within 
their skulls. As communication and 
commerce among the States are ac- 
celerated, this interest will become 
more general and intensified. 


End of Isolation 


It may be said with assurance that 
all factors operating throughout the 
country are hastening the end of 
Southern isolation. More and more 
the South has impact on the rest of 
the States and they have impact on 
the South. Leaving out of account a 
sense of public morals and humani- 
tarian impulses, which lie at the base 
of much criticism of Southern dis- 
criminatory practices, economic and 
political considerations are suffic: -‘ 
to bring criticism into being and 10 
keep it alive and vigorous. 

Factors in the international scene 
operate with power equal to that of 
those closer home. As a nation we are 
engaged in a great effort to impress 
borderline or doubtful nations with 
democracy’s superiority to commu- 
nism. The freedom of the American 
citizen, his right to determine by his 
vote the character of his government 
and its official personnel, his complete 
equality of opportunity with every 
other citizen— these are large guns 
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in our arsenal. But in part they are 
spiked or their aim deflected by every 
incident which seems to belie these 
noble pretensions. 

The exceedingly rare lynching of 
a Negro, the long and arduous strug- 
gle which he has had to secure the bal- 
lot, the inferior position assigned him 
in housing and employment, his segre- 
gation in schools —all of those com- 
pose our Achilles’ heel in the propa- 
ganda war. The issue of that struggle 
is of such profound and crucial im- 
portance to mankind that one who 
criticizes the official Southern attitude 
may hardly be deemed guilty of inter- 
meddling in a purely local affair. 


Not Above Criticism 


The protest against outside inter- 
ference pre-supposes either that 
Southern policy is above criticism or 
that there exist. within the South 
critics sufficient in number, skill, and 
courage to subject the customs and 
institutions of the region to objective 
analysis. The view that its policy is 
above criticism will hardly be as- 
serted outside of Klan circles. The 
courts with almost monotonous regu- 
larity are declaring that much of the 
policy is indefensible in law, to say 
nothing of morals. 

The per capita circulation of local 
newsp2pers in the South is the low- 
est in the nation. Southern maga- 
zines «* opinion are so few in number 
and so limited in circulation that they 
may be left out of consideration. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the aver- 
age Southerner is subjected to less 
locally originated editorial opinion 
than is the average citizen of any 
other section of the country. 

Local newspapers, with exceptions 
so small as to be negligible, are owned, 
published, and edited by Southern 
whites. Their subscribers are white; 
their advertisers are white. Is it not 
going a little far to expect complete 
objectivity and candor of a white 
Southern editor in discussing the duty 
of his subscribers and advertisers to 
members of a race which brings him 
no bread and butter? The politicians 
are probably no more practical fel- 
lows than the editors and they 


are hardly examples of courageous 
leadership in this ticklish field. Ellis 
Arnall ventured to run a little ahead 
of the pack in Georgia and Herman 
Talmadge took over. 

The Northern editor is not subject 
to reprisal. He may not have been 
born and reared with the race prob- 
lem, which fact may deprive him of 
first-hand knowledge. At the same 
time he may have the objectivity and 
lack of prejudice which go with phys- 
ical detachment. The liberal white 
Southerner should, and no doubt does, 
regard the Northern press as an ally 
in the constant struggle which he 
carries on. 

The lament against outside inter- 
ference, if heeded, would insulate the 
South against opinion coming from 
beyond its borders. The Mason and 
Dixon line would strongly resemble 
an iron curtain. The South may prop- 
erly resent any misstatement of the 
facts regarding its customs, but it 
should welcome as a sanitative force 
candid criticism of the true situation 
from whatever source the criticism 
may come. 

Such, at least, is the view of the 
writer, a life-long Southerner. 
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